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JAPANESE ART. 

BY SIR RUTHERFORD ALCOCK, K.C.B., D.C.L. 




N the "Capital of the Tycoon," published in 
1863 on my first return from Japan, I endea- 
voured, in a chapter on the "Civilisation of 
the Japanese," to trace the influence which 
Art-culture had exercised, in producing the 
peculiar type of Eastern character and life 
which the nation had developed. But the 
general scope of the work necessarily prevented my attempting 
to offer more than a few brief hints on the subject of Japanese 
Art, considered in its relation to the matters more immediately 
under discussion. A detailed description of their works of Art, 
in metal, in wood, ivory, and plastic materials, in all of which 
they have attained rare excellence, had indeed entered into my 
thoughts as illustrating their national life and traditions. But 
finding such an object would carry me far beyond the limits 
which could fitly be devoted to it, I was compelled to pass it 
over with only a cursory notice. Subsequently, although materials 
accumulated during a second residence in Japan, public duties 
left me little leisure for lighter work; and but for the desire of 
the publishers of the Art Journal, that I should contribute 
some further information on the special character of Japanese 
Art, I should scarcely have returned to the subject. Nor do 
I now propose to take up afresh the question glanced at in 
my previous work, — where I chiefly sought to indicate what 
Art had done in illustration, if not in the development, of 
national character. My present aim will be, so far as im- 
perfect knowledge will allow, to show what they have done for 
Art, rather than the. converse. That they have worked under 
an inspiration in no sense borrowed from Western nations, 
and only partially from the Chinese — original therefore to a 
great extent — and produced much that is both excellent and 
essentially their own, it will not be difficult, I believe, to 
show. What the precise value of such Art may be, or its 
comparative merits in relation to similar works in ancient or 
in modern times, I will not seek to determine ; but rather to 
indicate the principles which seem to have been evolved in 
the exercise of their artistic faculty, and how far these are new, 
or different in essential features from those which have been 
adopted in Europe. 

It will soon be obvious, that what has recently been said in 
reference to a work of Paul Lacroix, on the " Manners, Customs, 
and Dress during the Middle Ages and the Renaissance Period," 
is singularly applicable to Japanese designs, namely, that they 
"furnish a marvellously complete picture of the domestic and 
national life " — the life of a strangely constituted and isolated 
race during a long succession of centuries — and with ." a truth 
and force which can hardly be missed, notwithstanding the 
grotesqueness which mingles with them all, through the artistic 
defects in the drawings themselves." It is still more true, that 
"as artistic feats expressing realities, they are as unlike our 
modern performances, from Academy exhibitions down to chil- 
dren's Christmas picture-books, as can well be conceived." 

Of high Art— such as has been cultivated since the Middle 
Ages in Europe — they know nothing. But the range of artistic 
work in its application to industrial purposes in Japan is very 
wide, and more varied in its adaptations than with us. As with 
the Greeks, there is a peculiar grace and finish in their designs 
for the most ordinary purposes of daily life, which strongly re- 
mind the European traveller of the relics dug out of the ruins 
of Pompeii, or the Etruscan tombs of an earlier date, only lately 
discovered in the cemetery at Bologna. As has been recently 
remarked, in reference to the picturesque and very interesting 
illustrations of Indian Art and architecture during the centuries 
immediately preceding and following the Christian era, furnished 
by Mr. Fergusson in his " Fire and Serpent Worship," — we 
find ourselves watching the growth of a form of Art which was 



uninfluenced by any external or foreign element, and left to its 
own innate powers of development. 

In architecture, the Japanese, like their neighbours the Chinese, 
have produced scarcely anything — not even as much as the 
Chinese, for they may claim the pagoda as essentially of their 
own creation and still peculiar to their country. The instability 
of the soil in Japan, from perpetually recurring earthquakes, 
has probably precluded any development of an artistic kind 
in this direction. A roof supported on wooden pillars resting 
on the surface of the ground, and tied together above by Con- 
necting beams, the whole building rarely rising beyond a first 
story, is the construction which probably gives the greatest 
security against a swaying motion communicated from below. 
Walls are with them but screens to keep out the weather, 
and are never used for supports to the roof. That they 
should be poor, therefore, in architectural works may be a 
natural consequence of living in a land of earthquakes. No 
Taj, with its airy grace and symmetry, can soar into mid-air 
under the volcanic conditions of the soil. No minaret and lofty 
dome can give new forms of beauty to the eye, with all the 
mingled grace and solidity which so peculiarly distinguishes the 
Saracenic and Indian architecture. Not in this direction must 
we look for even the faintest indications of the artistic faculty 
in Japan. We must be content to search for these much nearer 
to the level of the eye, and inside their dwellings, rather than 
in any exterior adornments of Temple or of Damio's Yashiki. 

Mr. Gladstone, in an article which appeared lately in the 
Contemporary Review, speaks of that " vast and diversified 
region of human life and action, where a distinct purpose of 
utility is pursued, and where the instrument employed aspires to 
an outward form of beauty." And he observes, "here lies the 
great mass and substance of the Kunst-leben — the Art-life of a 
people." This most aptly expresses the only form in which Art 
seems hitherto to have taken any development in Japan, or 
any hold on the Japanese mind. But if Art in this form be, as I 
think, the first stage of progress in all countries towards the 
higher Art which has immortalised ancient Greece, and, in later 
ages, Italy, Spain, and other countries — and if a people's 
artistic power and capabilities be judged by the perfection to 
which they carry this preliminary stage — then the Japanese will 
be found entitled to take high rank, even among the most re- 
fined and cultured nations of the West. It has been remarked 
of Thornhill by a recent writer, in a depreciatory spirit, that his 
works were " chiefly allegorical ; and, though they show great 
invention and genius, do not rise above the character of deco- 
rative art." But to this it has been well said in reply, that nearly 
all the finest works, whether of sculpture or painting, have been 
produced with a purely decorative purpose. The pediment, and 
metopes, and frieze of the Parthenon, by Phidias and his school, 
the temple at Egina, and many other celebrated Greek edifices, 
are instances in point. Bernini and his school, only in later 
times, opposed this system by their more picturesque diversities. 
It is indeed a curious kind of disparagement to say of a painter 
that his art was no more than decorative, when one of the greatest 
of Italian painters thought it not beneath his genius to make the 
elaborate designs which ornament the Loggie of the Vatican. 

As to the general beauty and excellence of Japanese work, 
Baron Hubner, one of the latest and most cultivated of the many 
travellers in Japan, bears emphatic testimony in his interest- 
ing " Promenade autour du Monde." He remarks that — "Le 
gout du grotesque et la recherche du beau, le raffinement et 
la perfection technique, la fecondite d'imagination et un sen- 
timent delicat de la nature, Fun et Fautre contenus par les 
exigences de la theogonie indienne et la saintete du lieu — 
voila les characteristiques des merveilles repandues avec pro- 
fusion dans les dernieres demeures des Shoguns. Une chose 
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m'avivement intrigue; c'est l'empreinte incontestable, evidente, 
palpable de baroquisme italien que portent plusieurs sculp- 
tures. Des qu'on passe aux oiseaux, aux fleurs, aux nuages, 
aux vagues, on sort des anciennes ornieres, on prend des allures 
plus fibres, et on produit des ceuvres qui semblent sortir des 
ateliers du Borromini ou du Bernin. Explique qui pourra ce fait 
etrange !" This baroquisme, however, to which Baron Hiibner 
refers as so strange and difficult to explain, has nothing Italian 
in it. I believe it is perfectly indigenous and original — the 
result of a marked aversion to the equal division of parts, .or 
repetition of equal parts. They dislike formal lines correspond- 
ing to each other, either numerically or by measurement; and 
this feeling underlies all their artistic work, as will presently 





Fig. i. 



Fig. 2. 



be seen. The Japanese idea of symmetry is obviously some- 
thing quite different from that which has prevailed among 
Western nations. But it does not follow that it is a less perfect 
conception of the true principles of symmetrical order and har- 
mony. As Lord Napier has said, in a highly instructive and 
interesting lecture on the " Fine Arts in India," addressed to 
natives : — " Because the European nation to which your destinies 
are attached possesses higher scientific knowledge, greater 
mechanical knowledge, juster principles of government, and 
superior energy in war, it does not at all follow that, in matters 
of fancy or the taste, that nation has a monopoly of what is beau- 
tiful and what is true." With regard to the Japanese, I think 
it may be shown that they have derived their fundamental ideas 
from, nature, and a close study of her works. 




It will be gathered, from these preliminary remarks, that I do 
not conceive any justice can be done to the subject of Japanese 
Art, if it be treated merely as a question of greater or less 
comparative excellence in the production of certain works of 
an artistic character. It has been remarked by a Royal Aca- 
demician* that "the Arts are the landmarks of civilisation. 
By their means we are instructed no less in the social progress 
than in the extent of refinement to which, at various periods, 
the most celebrated nations of the earth have arrived. The 



language of Art, the means which the graphic and plastic 
arts supplied, were among the earliest employed by the nations 
of antiquity for the expression of their religious aspirations — 
recorded in characters and forms of objects with which they were 
familiar, subordinated to an imaginative treatment which was 
not the mere result of accident, but a studied reflection of 
their spiritual wants as well as of their social condition." 

Taking this wider view of Art, and all that its application and 
development supply in relation to the progress and the life of 
a people, and our estimate of their culture, I should think it 
unfair to the Japanese if I were to speak of their artistic deve- 
lopment without seeking to show under what influences they, 
seem to have worked out their Kunst-leben, and upon what 
principles they have proceeded in giving Art-expression to their 
national life and traditions. If it be true, as I think it is, that they 
have worked upon original lines, and produced something 
very different in many points from anything previously .known — 
drawing their leading ideas from a study of nature, and in- 
spired by the perception of some of the more subtle principles 
which govern the evolution of grace and beauty in the vegetable 



* See "Lectures on Painting delivered at the Royal Academy, by S. A. Hart, 
R.A " Reported in the Athenaum. 




Fig. 4. 

and animal kingdoms — it can scarcely fail to be interesting to 
note with some particularity the results. 

It would almost seem that Hogarth, guided by his own genius, 
combined with similar habits of close observation, had divined 
the secret on which the Japanese had been working for so many 
centuries. In his "Analysis of Beauty," written, as he tells us, 
with a view of "fixing the fluctuating ideas of taste," he refers 
to a certain principle assumed to have been discovered by 
Michael Angelo in the torso of an antique statue, "which prin- 
ciple gave his works a grandeur of gusto equal to the best 
antiques." This principle was supposed to be embodied in a 
precept he gave to one of his scholars, " that he should always 
make a figure pyramidal, serpent-like, and multiplied by one, 
two, and three." In his essay, accompanied with two explana- 
tory plates, he endeavours to show that " the £r indoles are in 
nature, by which we are directed to call the forms of some 
bodies beautiful, others ugly ; some graceful, and others the re- 
verse ; by considering, more minutely than has hitherto been 
done, the nature of those lines and their different combinations, 
which serve to raise in the mind the ideas of all the variety of 
forms imaginable ;" and he suggests that those principles are 
discoverable. 

Certain it is that the Japanese, either by a natural instinct or 
an aesthetic love of variety, have been close observers of the 
methods by which, in the realm of nature, the greatest 
imaginable variety is secured. Hogarth, in his chapter on 
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"Variety," again insists upon this as underlying all excel- 
lence. — "How great a share variety," he says, "has in pro- 
ducing, beauty may be seen in the ornamental part of nature. 
The shapes and colours of plants, flowers, leaves ; the paintings 
in butterflies' wings, shells, &c, seem of little other intended 
use than that of entertaining the eye with the pleasure of variety. 
All the senses delight in it, and are equally averse to sameness." 
The Japanese, thoroughly imbued with this feeling, have adopted 
the principle of variety as the fundamental condition of artistic 
work, and evinced a dislike to sameness, or a too great uni- 
formity and regularity, in all their works. Taking this leading 
principle, and the source from whence they derived their canons 
of taste, for our .guide, I will now endeavour to show what kind 
of Art it has developed. 

The only efforts hitherto made in this country, so far as I am 
aware, to form any correct judgment on the state of Japanese Art, 
or to investigate the claims of the- Japanese to the possession 
of any Art-powers, and indicate the mode of their application, 
have been made by Mr. John Leighton, and later by Mr. G. A. 
Audsley, of Liverpool. The first gave a very interesting and 
instructive lecture on Japanese Art at the Royal Institution, in 
May, r86$, and the second read a paper before the Architectural 
Association in London last year. Although both these gentle- 
men, not having visited Japan, were constrained to form their 
opinions mainly upon the specimens of artistic work which tilled 
the Japanese Court in the Great Exhibition of 1862, and in more 



recent collections in private hands, they have both brought to 
bear great artistic culture, which goes far to compensate for any 
deficiency in the materials at their command, or the scope of their 
survey. Mr. Leighton's "discourse," as he himself styled it, 
appeared in the proceedings of the Institution, and a few copies 
were also printed, with valuable illustrations by the writer. But 
as these were only for private circulation, I think I shall be doing 
the readers of the Art Journal a service by reproducing some 
of the leading points of the lecture. The same may be said of 
Mr. Audsley' s paper, and the illustrations of the Liverpool Art- 
club, printed only for private circulation. Mr. Leighton starts 
from the axiom that the Asiatic, from Turkey to Japan, is " gifted 
with Art-powers indigenous to the soil on which they grow, as the 
gorgeous plants of the tropics flourish independently of care or 
culture ; " and he explains, that in this he alludes more particu- 
larly to "that marvellous perception of form and colour, founded 
upon the laws of nature, and demonstrable by the aid of science or 
the rules of Art, that seems the heritage of all Asiatics." Pro- 
ceeding to analyze more particularly the progress actually made 
by the Japanese, and the sources of instruction open to them, he 
gives them credit for having acquired some knowledge of linear 
perspective from the Dutch. Something, no doubt, has been so 
acquired, but it does not go beyond a few of the simpler elements, 
and these imperfectly mastered. He further remarks upon that 
which has often struck me, as a collector of Chinese and 
Japanese bronzes and other artistic works, — namely, the many 



ancient Egyptian, .Assyrian, Greek, and Etruscan typical forms 
which may be traced. In Japan, however, this is much less 
common than, in China, I think, and when such forms occur 
they may possibly have been borrowed from the latter : as were 
their official written characters, their classic literature, and Budd- 




Fig. 6. 

hist religion. The key-pattern usually known as the Greek 
border is common to both countries, and seems, indeed, nearly 
universal over Asia ; while the artistic treatment of the sacred 
bean and the lotus, 'very general in Japan, was equally common 
in ancient Egypt. Whether these coincidences are to be attri- 




Fig. 



buted to a common origin in the fundamental ideas of the whole 
human race, or to a single nation which supplied the model, 
it may not be possible to determine. Collateral evidences 
are not wanting of a fact otherwise sufficiently established 
by historical data, that," even in the most remote ages— cer- 
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tainly during the period of the Greek and Roman dominion, 
from the days of Alexander the Great downwards— there was 
a much more continuous and direct communication between 
the far East and the West than has generally been supposed. 
Across the vast continent of Asia, caravans and traders made 
their way despite all difficulties and the enormous distance 
to be traversed. What Marco Polo, with his father and uncle, 
effected in the twelfth century, when they made their way 
to the court of Kublai Khan, on the north-western frontier 
of China, had been often done before by the occupants of the 
great central plateau of Asia and the slopes of the Altai 
Mountains. As far as the borders of the Caspian and the Black 




Fig. 8.- 

Sea, and along *the line of conquest to Asia Minor, the Bos- 
phorus, and the Danube, both trading and warlike expeditions 
traversed Central Asia to the shores of the Mediterranean, from 
the earliest historic times. 

It is, however, to be borne in mind that all aborigines have 
had a tendency to adopt, for purposes-of utility and decoration, 
typical forms of similar character, and a like adoption of geo- 
metric figures. How far the principles adopted by the Japanese 
were original, and whether these were founded in nature or 
purely arbitrary and accidental, may be more or less doubtful. 
Mere imitation, it is generally agreed, however excellent in its 



work, is not Art, not even decorative Art, because, for the' 
production of true ornamentation, there must at least be adapta- 
tion. Mere imitation of what actually exists has no mental 
origin ; for mind to be embodied in form there must be the exercise 
of some imaginative or mental faculty in its adaptation to express 
a thought, or serve a purpose, even if it be primarily utilitarian 
rather than decorative. Hence the pleasure to be derived from 
the conventional treatment of natural forms in architecture, 
constructive or decorative. If this be so, we have a ready 
means of testing any Japanese claims as contributors to Art in 
the proper sense of the term, which certainly should not be lost 
sight of in classing their works. 

In his remarks on such architectural designs as the untoward 
conditions of their soil imposed for the erection of their temples, 




Fig. 9. 

Mr. Leighton has not failed to deduce the governing principle of 
all artistic work undertaken by the Japanese ; and the greater 
the variety of material and the more numerous the works, the 
more distinctly it is recognisable — as everywhere prevailing. 
This principle, as already indicated, is the studious avoidance' 
of exact repetition, or a counterpart of lines or spaces ; and if 
they find them, he rightly observes, they invariably, and by a sort 
of instinctive feeling, "do all they can by means of decoration to 
destroy an exact division, or repetition of any portion." It would 
be easy to furnish illustrations. Mr. Leighton, in his lecture, 
gave the steelyards in use by the Japanese, showing how they 
"shun an equality of parts, or rather the. appearance of an 
equality." They give weight in another way than by diame- 
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trical division, as with the scales when the suspension is from 
the centre, and must be so exactly. So there seems, as he also 
points out, an innate repugnance in the Japanese mind to any 
diametrical division. The equal division of a parallelogram has 
not variety enough for them; they follow "the precedent of 
Nature, who never repeats herself, whether in spangling the skies 
with stars, or the earth with daisies of the field." Hence, when- 
ever this form of parallelogram has to be encountered they never 
divide it down the centre as in Fig. 1 (page 102), but invariably 
as in Fig. 2 (page 102), or break any equal division by other de- 
vices, as in the ornamentation of lacquer boxes. Even a circular 
top offends their eye, as too regular, and they get rid of the effect 



by a pattern (Fig. 3, page 102). This principle, so invariably 
acted upon in all their handiwork, whether a simple set of shelves, 
a box, a bookcase, or an ornamental piece of screenwork, is. so 
ingrained in them, that a European would seek in vain to get 
a Japanese carpenter to make the commonest article for him 
on any other, unless bound down to the form. Neither will 
a Japanese servant arrange the furniture without an instinctive 
regard to the same governing idea. Even when they ostensibly 
adopt geometric figures, they show the same ingenuity in obtain- 
ing variation in repetition. 

That they have gone to Nature for their teaching may be easily 
verified by the study of almost any natural object : a flower or 
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the striped skin of an animal will equally answer the purpose. 
Here, for example, is a drawing from the skin of a tiger (Fig. 4, 
p. 102), perfectly illustrating the process by which symmetry and 
a sense of harmony and order are obtained by a balance of un- 
equal parts along a mesial line. 

The application of this by the Japanese may perhaps best 
be shown by reference to the arrangement ' of divisions and 
shelves in their etageres. Here, for instance (Fig. 5, p. 103), is 
an example : no two divisions are exactly alike or equal— no two 
ever repeated on the same line. 

' In their common hand-screens or fans the same rule will 
always be found to prevail, and so ingeniously adapted that it is 
productive of almost infinite variety. Here are two examples out 
of a thousand, taken at hazard, not as absolutely the best, but 
perfectly illustrative. It will be observed in one (Fig.«6, p. 103) 
how elaborately and ingeniously the squares and circles which 



form the chief objects are broken in their line, as well as varied 
in their shapes. 

Here is a simpler example (Fig. 7, p. 103), consisting only of 
two principal outlines — a square and a fan-shape ; but with 
birds and a sun above, and a landscape below, the same effect 
is secured. 

Even a square box is very apt to be disguised by a representa- 
tion of two together— the one beneath the other, in this form 
(Fig. 8, p. 104); and in this instance the surface covered with a 
fine diaper pattern — although Mr. Leighton was led to conclude 
that * ' diapers and other conventionalised forms were not so popular 
with them as with us." They resort to them, however, as it aids 
in securing greater variety, and by no means unfrequently. 

Or if a lacquer box, on which they lavish all their art, be the 
subject of treatment, they will obtain variety even when they 
employ the same or a similar design twice repeated — a rare 
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thing with them — by not only varying more or less the pattern, 
but placing each one in a different position (Fig. 10, p. 104). 

In one of the branches it will be observed a second cone has 
been added, and the perfection of the workmanship shows a true 
love for the beautiful, as well as rare delicacy of hand. 

The illustrations of the same principle are* as I have said, 
infinite. One more must suffice. Here is a lacquer letter-box 
(Fig. 11), one of those now so commonly seen in the shop- 
windows in England and all over Europe, — yet scarcely any two 
can be found alike. 

It will be observed thafr each one of the three objects on the lid 
differs in form, and the angle at which they are placed is equally 
varied. No two exactly correspond in any particular with the 
other; while two are partly carried over the edge, as well as the 
silken cord of one, to give an artistic effect of careless ease, 
and destroy everything approaching to formality or stiffness. 



In another article I may endeavour to show how far Mr. 
Leighton is correct in concluding that the arts of Japan may be 
said "in an eminent degree to depend upon the picturesque, 
though rarely to reach the pictorial ; that is to say, they never 
produce a picture, because the principal element of pictorial art 
is wanting— light and shade." They certainly do not, as a 
rule, employ light and shade to make a picture, but they are not 
wholly ignorant of its effect in giving to flat surfaces the de- 
ceptive appearance of objects in relief. As he admits, however, 
almost in the following sentence, that "Art of the highest kind 
may and often does exist without chiaroscuro,'" the absence of 
it, obviously, cannot be taken as decisive evidence that the 
Japanese have never attained any pictorial power, because they 
do not habitually resort to it, or at any time show much acquaint- 
ance with the resources which it offers to the artist. 

{To be continued.) 
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A. Lambron, Painter. 



E. Mohn, Engraver. 



THIS singu. 1 — but very clever picture was hung in the gallery 
set apart for the works of the French school in the Inter- 
national Exhibition of 1862, when it bore the title of ' Un 
Flaneur.' So far as we can ascertain, it is the only painting 
ever exhibited in England by the artist, M. Albert Lambron ; 
nor do we learn from inquiry that he is very much more popu- 
larly known in France than among ourselves. % A French 
acquaintance of ours, familiar with the arts and artists of his 
own country, has informed us that M. Lambron painted a large 
picture some few years ago, called ' Une Reunion d'Amis,' repre- 
senting a group of several persons holding a kind oifete in the 
grounds of a cabaret in the suburbs of Paris ; the figures are 
nearly, if not quite, life-size. Another of his pictures, as we 
hear from the same authority, is also a ' Flaneur,' but treated 
very differently from our subject ; and one or two of his works 
have been reproduced in lithography, and published in Paris. 

This is but meagre intelligence concerning an artist who, 
judging from what we have here, is one of no ordinary talent, 

14 



notwithstanding the rather eccentric manner in which he has 
thought fit to develop it. The attitude assumed by the wearer 
of the cap and bells shows the painter's boldness in design, 
while the drawing of the figure displays great power. All the 
accessories of the composition contribute to give point to the 
humour of the dramatic acting; and the expression of the 
monkey's face, as the animal watches one of the birds helping 
itself incontinently to the cherries in the plate, is inimitable : 
the monkey certainly divides the interest of the picture with its 
master. In the immediate foreground, discarded for the time, 
lies another of the jester's playthings— our old friend, Punchi- 
nello, with* a ludicrous smile on his face. Notwithstanding the 
distorted posture of the jester, there is a very considerable amount 
of grace given to the figure. 

It is a most carefully painted picture, every part of it showing 
minute attention. The border of the panelled wall-paper is a 
great relief to the monotone of the background, filling up what 
would otherwise be an unpleasant blank on the canvas. 



